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Abstract ; 

The btudy explored the effects of student selection 
versus teacher selection of instructional activities on the 
activities selected and reasons given by ^teachers and 42 Elementary 
resource room students for selecting particular activities. Ss 1 
progress was monitored by *a curriculum-based repeated measurement 
data collection and evaluation system'' in' whi ch teachers were notified 
when a change iri instruction i>as needed for each studeht* One-third, 
of the. Ss selected their own instructional changes from an 
experimerfter-generatedl setr tit activities^ while the remaining 'Ss 
performed activities selected, by teachers from -the same set. Teachers 
selected significantly more high structured activities than students 
and cited more skill .related reasons for t^heir selection. It was - 
suggested thajt when students are giveA options/ the options* sh6uld 
include only Structured activities. (Author/CL) 
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^ Abstract 
This study explored the effects of student selection versus' 
teacher, selection of instructional activities on the 1 activities 
selected and the reasons given by teachers and students for selectiriq 
particular activities. Forty-two resource room students in grades 3-6 

■ - ( . . 

served as subjects. The progress of these, students was. monitored by 

) > ' 

means of af t^chn ically adequate curriculum-based- repeated measurement 

| ^ r . / 

jdata coll^cWori and evaluation system.* The system was constructed to s 

notify the teachers wh^n a change i\g . instruction was needed for- each 

student. One-th^rd of thp students selected their own instructional 

changes from hn experimenter-generated set of activities'. For the the 

otfte'r two-thirds, tjie teachers selected activities froqji this same set. 

The dependent data were the number of structured and Unstructured 

activities, selected by teachers and students and the reasons cited for 

these' selections . Teachers selected s ignif icantly more high 

structured activities than students , and ci,ted more ski 1 1 -related 

^/ r * 

reasons for »their selections. The discussion includes implications 
for practice. - • ( 



Teacher, vs Student Selection of Instructional Activities 

, Teaching requires that -a multitude of decisions be made daily. 

. V 1 
Teachers must address such •issues as .what to 'tfeach, how to teach,'; when 

.to teach what, and who should Ve x taught what skill. In fact, 

Sha'velso7i>jand Borko (1979) contend that the basic teaching skill is 

decision making. Preactive decisions are made in a jponscious manner, 

allowing the teacher to consider various pieces of ihfoVmation. ' When 

making proactive decisions, teachers oftejh consider t^heir own informal 

observation, anecdotal ; > repc>rts, school records, traditional^ tests. 

scores, and curriculum-based assessment measures. When the decision 

is made about how to teach, the goal is to find an instructional 



technique that, will improve s the student's learning. Unfortunately, 
littJe is known about how teachers make this instructional, decision, 
what instructional methods typically are selected, or how, teachers 1 
decisions differ from student decisions when selecting instructional 
techniques. T,he purpose of this study was to examine the. effect of 
student selection of instructional act ivities versus teacher selection- 
of instructionarl activities on the 1 activities^ that ar'e chosen. A 
second purpose was to address informal ly Cthe question of why teachers, 
and students select certain instructional- activities; 
§ ; ^ Literature Review 

Only a few researchers have directly addressed' the nature of the 

r r 

instructional activities selected by teachers. Potter and Mirkin 

A . 

(1982) asked elementary and secondary, special education teachers to 
complete a survey, that addressed the question of the instructional 
techniques used in various academic'' areas . For reading, over half the 
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teachers- used work pn subskills as the primary instructional strategy, 
followed, by practice, games, modality training, and modeling. McNair 
an'd ^ Joyce Nr tl979) investigated the planning processes of regular 
education teachers anc^ reported 'that most teachers developed their 
lessons based p^'fgari ly on curriculum materials. Joyce > (1980) added 
in a later report that the "flow of activities" (p. 16) stern^ from the 
se,lebtion of .instructional materials. Baker, Herman, and Yeh (1981) 
reported widespread use of games and adjunct devices such -as 
audiovisual materials in 250 schools. These authors also" explained 
that the use of puzzles, games,* and- audio-visual devices appeared to 
be^n^gatively related to student achievement: Implications from these 
findings indicated, that teachers need to improve their skills-* in 
selecting educational mat6ria]s and methods. A similar conclusion was 
replied in a study^ involving 105 elementja^y learning disabled 
students. L6inhardt, Zigmond, and Coo ley (1981) used a causal model 
approach r to explore the relationships among reading behavior, 
instruction, and reading achievement. These authors stated that 
"although teachers are skillful in getting students to do what they 
are assigned, they are less attuned to selecting the, best activities 
for them to engage in. 11 (p.. ^58) 

, ' • ■ y 

-I<f it if true that teachers do not consistently make the best 

c_ « ■ 

decisions about, how to Instruct/ one possible alternative is to allow 

students' to make some of these decisions within a structured format/ 

Student input / into instructional decision making has.' received 

increased attention in recent years. Some researchers ha^e focused on 

student self scheduling of instructional activities (Bushell & 
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.Bushell, 1976; Lovitt, 1973; Wang & Stiles, 1976), while others have 
concentrated on student selection of reinforcers (Felixbrod & O'.Leary, 
1974; Glynn, 1970; Glynn, Thomas, & Shee, 1973; Lovitt, & Curtiss, 
1969; Parks, Fine, &, Hopkins, 1976, Wall, 1982; Wall & Bryant, 1979). 
The vast majority of thes^ studies, yielded results indicating that 
student input has definite advantages. However, relatively few 
studies have considered student selection of instructional activities; 
the results of these studies 'have been mixed. 

v George, and Kindall (1976) reported* a study in wfjich each 
experimental student was allowed to choose how many / and which 
activities they wou^ld engage . in { from various learning packages 
designed to teach geometry. -The teacher made these decisions for the 
control students. The subjects were high school/ltucients, 29 females 
and ; 31 males. The dependent da-ta.pere posttest^scores on the four 
learning activity packages' (LAPs) us ( Qd throughout the eight-week' 
study,- the time required to complete the LAPs, and student attitude 
toward learning" and school. Results ■ indicated" -no significant 
differences' in the ppsttest ^scores of students who selected their own 
activities and students required to complete all activities in each 
LAP. The t irpe required to complete each, of the four LAPs decreased as 

\ 

t^e students prdgressed through the four, LAPs, regardless .of the 
treatment condition. The semantic differential technique ,used to 
elicit attitudes yielded statistically nonsignificant results, 
although" the tendency, was for students to prefer student choice/ 
Students \reported that the system that allowed them to choose 
activities was more interesting, more enjoyable, lesV time consuming, 

J 



ntore conducive ttf-self understanding, permitted betted content recall; 

and made them feel "that teachers were more confident in them. The 

* 

authors concluded that student directed learning was as effective and 
efficient as -teacher directed learning and also ; a more, positive 
experience for the students. 

Taff.el (1976) also experimented wAh student selection of 

academic activities.' In an experiment with three treatment groups, 

'f 

Choice; No Choice, -and Control, the^number of math problems completed 
and the time spent working were dependent "data. During the last half 
of a tutoring session, students in the Choice treatment were allowed 
to select a special arithmetic activity if they completed a specified 
number of math, problems in the first half of the tutoring session. In 
the No Choice condition, students 'could also earn the opportunity to 
dor a special activity, but the experimenter selected the activity for 
the student.. The control students worked on standard math problems 
for the entire tutoring session regardless of/ their performance. , 
Results indicated no statistically significant difference between -the 
treatment groups on either dependent varia&le.*' 'However, a significant 
increase in the number of problems completed by- the Choice group 
during the treatment condition over the pretreatment condition was 
noted. .The set of activities from which the Choi.ce group was allowed 

\ . • ' , ■ 

to choose was designed to include some attractive and some less 
attractive options. The interaction of choice and attractiveness 
could not s fc>e adequately assessed.. Therefore, a second experiment was 
conducted in which „ all^ activities m were designed to N be fairly 
unattractive. < The results o.f the first experiment -were not 



' I ' 

replicated. The author concluded that % in order' for selection to 

produce positive effects, the^ options must be at least moderately 

■ € f : I 

attractive. . ' ^ 

Two dimensions of the learning setting, teacher "versus student 

selected tasks and working alone-or— in pairs, were manipulated in a 

s ■" ' 

study conducted by Jackson (1978). Four treatment ..conditions were 

> 

established: Teac+r^r-assigned Singles ; Teacher-assigned • Pairs; 
Student-selected Singles; and %tudent-selected Pairs. " Based on 
behavior stream specimen records, time orf.task and quality of-time 
were observed and analyzed. Teacher-assigned versbs student-selected 



tasks was not a significant^ factor affecting quSV 



ty of or amount of 



time on task. All students .spent. a high percentage of time on tastf, 
but children working in p&irs had higher qualjty time and worked more 
independently than children working alone. ^ 

Within an aptitude x treatment interaction framework (Cronbach & 
Snow, 1977), Greene (1976) tested the assumption that when given an 
opportunity to , structure their own learning, students would make 
choices that would f aci 1 itate. - the attainment of educational* goals. 
One hundreds sixty-five'" students in nine fourth 'and fifth grade 
classrooms participated. Stratifying by sex, all children in each 
class ^er N e randomly assigned to either a Choice or No-choice group. 



The students in the No-choice group, complet^ti one lesson per day, in 
order, from The Thurstone Letter Series Problems wdrkbook and were 
evaluated by the experimenter. Students in tthe Choice group worked in 

• ■ ; ^ 

the workbook during free time,' completed the lessons in thefbrder of 
their choice, and corrected and evaluated thei.r, own performance. 



Pretest scores included two cognitivef measures, pretests in the 

workbook, and Lorge-Thorndike scores, as well as four motivational 

aptitudes: expectancy of, success, importance of success, causal 

attributions, and^; Evaluative 'drlentati.on. Posttes/ information was 

collected on a letter problems criterion test, cSusal attributio\s^for 

^performance in the workbook, and interest in learning more' about 

letter series problems. Results supported the predicted positive 

interrelationships among the aptitudes and the ability to make "wise" 

decisions for Choice students high in motivation' and cognition. The 

Choice students maintained } higher scores on the affective measures. 

Also of interest were findfjngs that indicated that low ability, high 

confidence children- per formed significantly superior to low ability, 

low confidence students. 'Most importantly, high ability students made 

more progress in the Choice treatment and low ability students made 

most progress in the No-choice condition. 

'Kosiewicz, Hallajian, and Lloyd (1981) hypothesized; that providing 

the opportunity for a learning disabled student* to select an 

. ' r \ ^ 

instructional strategy within a structured situation would result in 

i 

improved performance. They hoped this procedure would help "to combat 
the apparent passivity of the student -with learning .problems'" (p. 
281) . Theyi tested this hypothesis using a single s.ubject design 
(ABCBC) consisting of the following phases: baseline, teacher choice, 
student choice, teacher choice, and- student choice. During the four 
Experimental phases, one of two instructional techniques was applied 
to improve handwriting. The .first was a self-instructional approach 
in which the subject read a paragraph of rules about handwriting. The 

11 



second approach ' was a "self -correction procedure ^ in which the 
11-year-old student circled his own coFrectly printed letters and 
words. The dependent measure w^s the percent of' possible points on a 
daily * writing assignment/ earned by .co^rec ^lettering and spacing. 
Visual , analysis . of the graphic display of, these dependent data 
indicaj^xJ^that performance improved when either handwriting procedure 
• was used and that . student selection was superior to * the teacher 
selection procedures. 

, The findings from- these five studies focusingnon the effects of 
student selected instructional activities were inconsistent, 
Kosiewicz et al ; (1981) found self selection sij^evior to^ teacher 
selection for an LD boy. Yet Jacks'on (1978) found no effects*. George 
and Kindall (1976)' found no difference in performance but modest 
effects .with respect to student satisfaction. Taffel (1976) found' 
that the> attractiveness of the task options was important and Greene 
(1976) demonstrated that the characteristics of the student involved 

V 

was a . necessary ' consideration Thus, -\ student selection of 
instructional activities - must be investigated further to ^letermine 
whether and under what conditions it may be an effective procedure. 
In addition, none pf these studies looked specifically at the, 
differences between studer^ and teacher selected, techniques'. If, as 
the literature indices, teachers - do not . always select optimal 
instructional approaches for students, is it possible that students 
will make better choices? . • - 



" V • * Method •. . 

Research Questions * - . ' • r 

The research questions posed for this investigation were: (a) 
what is the effect of student ■ selection of instructional activities 
versus' teacher selection of instructional activities on the activities 
i selected, ' and (5) what are the reasons given by teachers and students 
for selecting particular instructional activities? 
'Subjects . ' , 

Subjects for' this study were 42 elementary students from a. rural; 

special education cooperative school district: Students Were selected 

' ' * , " ' , ; 

from the • caseloads of eight resource* teachers who had agreed 1 '' to 

jr 

participate in the study. To be eligible for participation, students 

* V < 

had to be in^yfades 3 to 6 and receive at least 30 minutes of reading 
instruction daily in* the resource- room. Students receiving reading 
instruction in resource rooms in this special education cooperative 
school district are el igible for speci al services if they read at 
least two times fewer words' per minute than their regular education 
classmates . ■ Potential special education students and a random 
selection of students in -the same grade and same school read the same 
passages ? f rom a basal text- and the average rate of the. 'regular 
education students is compared to each of the targeted students. This 
procedure is' described in greater deta^W— elsewhere (Matfston, Tindal, & 
Deno,' 1982; Wesson, Deno, & Mirkin, Jr98"2) 

Of the 42 subjects, seven- were girls and 35 were boys. The 
number of suhjects per .grade was 11, 12, 8, and 11, for grades three, 
four, fiVe, and^six, respectively. The median number* of years these' 



students ha<Lbeen in special education was three. The .time allocated 
to reading in the resource room varied from, 30 to 90 minutes daily for 
the 42 students. Specifically, 14 students spent 30 minutes, 8 spent 
45 minutes, 2 spent 50 and 55 minutes each, 14 spent 60 minutes, one 
spent 75 minutes, ^nd one 90 minutes. The majority of the students' 

-5 

school day was sfJent in regular education classrooms, * * 

Of the eight teachers participating in the study, seven were 

female and one male.- Their prior- expe^iience in special ^education 

ranged from 0 to 11 years. 

Procedures ■ * 

Training , Teachers were trained individually by tfrre experimenter 

as to how to work with students, in the two treatment conditions. 

Training was facilitated by a set of instructions.^ Ttie experimenter 

met with each teacher in his or her classroom to review the 

instructions and answer any questions . In addition, teachers were 

i j 

requested to call the experimenter if they had any doubts about what 
to do.' The experimenter initiated weekly contact, either by phone or 
in person, with each of the teachers throughout the nine week study. 

Prior to the beginning of this study, these teachers were trained 
•in the use of measurement procedures during a week-long workshop prior 
to the preceding school year and during semi-weekly workshops during 
the year. At the onset of the present study, the teachers had been 
implementing a monitoring system^for one and one-half school years. 
This system is described below. / 

/ j; 

■ ^ Daily measurement consisted of one-minute, timed samples^of 
reading from the basal reading texts used inj):he district. For this 
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study, 12 students ^were measured in Ginn 720, 18 in- Houghton-Mifflin, 
and 12 in Scott Foresman. Two methods of measuring and charting were 
used, mastery and performance measurement. For the students in this 
study, 35 were monitored with mastery measurement and seven with 
performance measurement. 

In performance measurement, the measurement 1 task is a random 
sample of items from a large pool of .material, and the 'goa^f' is to 
improve the level of performance on that material. Figure 1 
illustrates performance measurement. The abscissa (horizontal axis) 
-represents school days and the ordinate (vertical axis) represents the 
rate of performance on the measurement task; each * data point 
represents the rate of performance on a given -day. The line of best 

fit through the data depicts the student's rate of improvement in 

l - * 

performance on the pool of- material. \ 



Insert Figure l s about here 

i* . 

Figure 2 depicts mastery measurement. Here, the abscissa 
represents school days and the ordinate represents successive segments 
or: objectives of the curriculum mastered; each data point represents 
the ^number of curriculum segments mastered on a given day. The line./ 
of best fit through the data points depicts the rate of student 
progress through the curriculum. The goal of repeated mastery , 
assessment is to increase the student's rate of mastery in the 
curriculum. The teacher measures the student ^bn a random 5 amp/1 e of 
material from the current instructional curriculum unit until rjia'stery 

15 • 
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is achieved, at which point t^ student 1 ? level of instruction 
progresses to the next segment in the hierarchy, and .the pool of 
material on which the teacher measures the student also progresses to 
the next segment in the hierarchy 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



Regardless of which measurement system teachers used, " the long- 
range goals wefe Written in the same format. Teacher^ measured each 
child's reading performance- in successively easier or more difficult 
material until they identified the long-range goal (LRG) level, the 
level in which students read at entry level criteria (30-39 word£ per 
minute for Grades 3-6). After this level of the curriculum was 
identified, the, teachers wrote the? LRG using a prespecified minimal' 
criterion of 70 words per minufe for ..grades 3-6. (See Figure 3.) 

\ ~ — 1 - • \ 

Insert Figure 3 about hfcre 



Short-term objectives were based on the long-range goals (LRG). 
In computing the short-term objective (STO) using a performance 
measurement system, teachers first subtracted the baseline level of 
performance from the criterion Mevel listed in the LRG. Dividing/ this 
difference by the number of weeks necessary until the annual review, 

\ L 

they arrived at the number of words per week .gain necessary to meet 

/ 

the long-range goal criteria. When writing mastery rrteasurtement STOs, 
•teachers measured the students in successively easier levels of 
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material until. the level in wh^ch^the student met the LRG criterion 
(70 wpDj) was identified. The teacher then counted units '(pages or 
stories] between this ^already mastered materia! and the*'LR(p material/ 
Jhe number of < units to be mastered was divided by th&jtumber of weeks 



specified in the LRG and this figure became the STO. The format used 

\ 

for wri^ng performance and mastery measurement short-term objectives" 



is shown in Figure 4. 



, , Irfsert Figure 4 about here 
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In addition, the teachers also ' were v trailed in the use of the 
measurement procedures for evaluation of the . instructional program. 
Teachers measured student progress three times each week and plotted 
the data on a graph. In order to monitor student growth, the baseline 
reading level and the long-range goal were connected by an aimline 
that showed the students 1 desired progress. Every seven data points, 
the teachers were to monitor student growth by means of the split- 
middle or quarter-intersect method (White STHaring, 1980). An example 
is .given in Figure 5. .If thp student was progressing at a rate 
equivalent^ to or greater than that" indicated by the aimline, the 
instructional program was continued; if the projected rate of growth 
was less than that indicated by the aimline, teachers were directed to 
make a substantial change in the student's program. ? 

T 

c 

Insert Figure '5 about here 



For the present study, teachers were trained to modify this 
system as follows. The changes /in the student 1 s heading program were 

to be chosen from a set of. reading activities supplied by the 

- ( ■ ' ' 

experimenter, and students "in p^ e 0 f the ? treatment conditions chose 

"their own instructional- activities.' In the other treatment condition, 

• • ". " . •* 

teachers chose from the activities supplied by the experimenter At 

... Si 

I C 

the beginning of this' study, 4>a set of step-by-step directions' for 12 
reading activities^ was distributed to each teacher along with 
.directions for each of the three treatment conditions. -Each teacher 
worked with students in both treatment conditipns. Two teachers 
worked with two" students in the. teacher select treatment condition and 
one, .student in the student select treatment condition. Six teachers, 
Worked s with four .students , in the teacher select condition and f two 
students in the student select treatment. These treatment conditions- 
are described below. 

' O 

Teacher Selects Activities -(TSA) . At the 'onset of ■ the study, 
teachers reviewed eight ■ of the 12 activities and selected two 
activities that they judged would be most effective for feach student. 
These two activities were implemented and data taken thre^ times a 
week. If, according to the data utilization strategy, a change in 
instruction w£s needed, the teacher reviewed four more, instructional 
activities and chose .one to replace, one of the original two 
activities. ' The teacher reviewed four activities each time the data 
indicated a change in instruction was^ necessary and chose an activity 
to replace one of the two previously implemented. 

Student Selects Activities (SSA) . Students in the SSA group 
selected their own reading activities. At/ the onset of the study, the 

• . ■ • ' .. | - 

18 • 
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vteachers*used experimenter-prepared materials to describe eight of the 



activities to the students. - -'At this time, the SSA • students were 



^directed to 1 Select two reading activities that they believed would' 
^j>est help them learinj to read better. Then, as^the^ata utilization 
'rifles .were applied, individually to the student's reading data and a 
change in 'the instructional plan was warrantedj the ' students'" selected 

\ • . s 

a new strategy from a set; of four that the teacher presented, to the 
student in the sam^ fashion as described above. The new reading 

! ' \ 

^activity replaced one. of tjie two previously implemented. N 

Given the nine week, length of the study, the three times per week 

V ■ ' \ 

schedule of student reading measurement, and the data utilization 

rules, a range of two to six reading activities was used with the 

students in "any of**, the three ^treatment conditions. The specif ic 

activities were: (1) -Newspaper Hunt; (2| Oral' Reading and Error 

Prafctice; i <3) Illustrating a Story; (4) Language Experience; (5) 

Making Clay Words; (6) Direct Practice with Prompting; (7) Simplifying 

the Task; (8) Reading and Reacting; (9) Choral Reading; (10) 

Comprehension -Questions; (11) Tape Recorded Stories; and (12) Silent 

Reading, and Retelling the Passage. The order of selection was as 

follows. -4 v 

(1) At the onset of the study 

Selection 1 was selected from Activities 1, 2, 3, or' 4. 

Selection 2 was seVected, from "afcti vities 5, 6, 7, or 8. 

(2) For the first change in the instructional plan, the options 
were activities 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

(3) Fop the second change in the instructional plan, the options 

\ 

\ 
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^were activities 2, 6, 7, and 10. 
•• (4) -ror the thir^ change in th;^ instructional plan, the options 
were activities 4, 8, 9, arfd i2. 

Tor t^^ fifth' change in the instructional plan, the options 
were activities l', 3, 5, and 11. 
Originally,^ set of 16 activities was developed by the experimenter. 
Raters trained in the use of the- Structure ot- Instruction Rating Scale 
(SIRS) (Deno, King, Skiba, Sevcik, & Wesson, 1983) rated these 16 
activities on* seven of the 12 SIRS variable^: teacher-directed 
learning, act ive • academic responding, demonstration and prompting, 
controlled practice, pacing/oral reading practice/and silent reading 
practice. These seven variables we^e selected because they could be* 
rated from a description of the activity as opposed to requiring 
direct observation/^ Summing over the ratings on these variables for 
each activity provided an overall structure rating." Based on these 
ratings, the original 16 activities wej^ rank ordered. The six most 
structured and six least structured wet^e included in the study and the 
four that fell in the middle of the rank order were not used. 
Therefore, each pctivity included in the study^frad a rating of high or 

low structure. Each set of options was arranged to include two highly 

■ ' C 
structured activities and two low structured activities. Therefore, 

. V r rj r 

/it^ is probable that an equal number of high and low structured 

ae44-y4-ties would be. selected by chance/ 

\ Dependent Measure - * 

\ ^* 

\ Two dependent measures were employed , in this study/ 'The first 

\ 4 • 

measure was the'number of tiroes each activity wps selected by teachers 
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and students. These' selections were analyzed by high and low 
structure as wel Vs* The second dependent measure was the reasons 
stated forj, selection* iof partiqjjlar activities. During the n t ine-week 
study, teachers and students were asked an open-ended question: why, 
did you select this particular activity? The 25 student responses and 
26 teacher responses to this question were categorized for analysis. 
The numbers of responses in the categories were analyzed. 

Result s 

" v - 

Activities Selected ! y 

c . ' 

In order to determine. whether there was a difference between. the 
number of structured versus unstructured activities sef^ctgd by 
teachers and students, a c^i-square analysis was conducted. As was 
mentioned earlier, prior to inclusion in the study each activity was 
rated by trained raters according to seven of the SIRS -variables. The 
ratings for each < activity appear in Table -1 along\with the number of 
times each activity was selected by teachers and students. 




Insert Table 1 about here 



. i - 

Data from Table 1 were collapsed across all high and all-; low 

& . . — ^ -* 

structured activities in order to employ a ciji square analysis. As is 

t i 

indicated in Table 2, teachers selected 52 high structured and 38 low 

< ^ re- 

structured activities. On the other hand, stQdents selected l£f high 

structured and 28 low structured activities. The chj-square anaj^sis 

revealed that this difference wa^signif ic^nt (£ < .05). Teachers, in 

general, tended to pick more high structured activities than did 

\ / j 

students . ' - 
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Insert TaMe 2 about her.e 



Reasons for Selection of Activities '* - . 

'Table 3 displays a frequency count of the reasons stated by 
teache.r$ and students concerning why particular activities were 



I chosen. The greatest number of students said'they selected activity 
because ! they were fun. The second most frequent response was f, I dop'jt 
know." 5|ther s t udent responses were that theV acti vity was easy or 
that the activity would help them 'to get farther ahead in the* book/ 



^Teachers predominantly cited' skill buftfding, particularly in the areas 

i / ^ * 4 * 3 

of error reduction and comprehension, "as the reasons for selecting 

specific activities. Builo^ng vocabulary also was mentioned as was 

the fact that the activity was easy to do. „ 



Insert Tablg 3 about here 



In-order p to examine differences between the' reasons stated by 

teacher^ and students, categories were collapsed (see Table 4) . 

I 

Reasons relating to comprehension skills, vocabulary building, and 
error reduction 'were combined in a category called Ski 1 1-Related 
Reasons^ Reasons concerning the ease or fun of the activity, makinq 

progress to finish the book, and "don't know" were clustered in a 

V ' 

category called Non-Skill Related (Tangential) Reasons-. The chi- 
square analysis showed that teachers UtatedN^ignif icantly* more skill- 
related reasons than did students (p ^ .001). 
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Insert Table 4 about here 

\ ' \ ; 

! . Discussion 

f 

The resource room teachers in this study picked more structured 

activities than students and stated skill related r.easons more if ten 

than students. Generally, their decisions were more Sound and better 

founded than were the. students. This' is -a welcome finding given the 

literature to date on. teachers 1 decision 'making for instructional 

purposes. Apparently^ these resource room teachers were making good 

efforts based on good i ntentlq/is to teach their students . . It is 

especially promising' t^o note that the activities' selected most 

frequently by the teachers were oral reading and; error "practice, 

direct practice with prompt ing,'^a'nd choral reading. These activities 

are very directly related- to the task at hand, reading, and direct 

practice of behaviors has been found to correlate highly with student 

achievement (Borg, 1980; Starll'n, 1979). Therefore, the .fact that 39 

of the teachers'. 90 selections' involved direct practice' indicates' that 

teachers made some " very appropriate decisions whejT^)selecting 

instruct ional activities. 

Another positive finding is that teachers almost unanimously 

stated -appropriate, sk.il 1 -related reasons for selecting the specific 

activities. The teachers seemed to be making, an effort to match the 

instruction to the learner. Also worth noting is that most of their 

statements seemed to indicate that they chose the^ activity in order to 

help decrease one of the^ student's" deficit areas. Pn other words, 
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' they chos^ the err(jr reduction activity if -the student was making a 

• lot of errors, and tjhe comprehension questions, activity if the student 

had difficulty with comprehension. None of the responses' indicated 

that Nth e tea9her ■ selected an activity in order to capital i'ze ' on a 

«• 

student's strengths. , " 

Also of interest is the finding that teachers often selected low 
structured activities and at times made their, decisions for 
inappropriate, .non-skill related reasons. Given that these were all 
'special education teachers, the fact that>- they selected some low 
structured activities is worrisome. These low structured activities' 
probably have little instructional value given the research literature 
'on effective instruction. For example, making clay words and 
ilustrating a story provide little direct practice in reading. Yet, 

* teachers selected, a -total of 38 of these low structure activities; 
that is, over one-third were less educationally sound than they should 



have been. Over 10% of ''the oho ices were Making Clay Words and 

Newspaper Hunt. If these experts make less than optimal decisions at 

times, then other teachers also may be 'making a ndmber of poor 

decisions. Clearly, this calls for better training in instruction for 

» 

teachers. Teachers must be well trained on the characteristics of 

: ' v/- I ■ 

effective, structured instruction/. Perhaps the reliance on 

/ 

curriculum material indicated by Joyce (1980) and McNair and Joyce.. 
(1979) has , hindered teachers /from, becoming more skillful - in 
> instructional decision making. / 

Students, by and large, did not make decisions for skill-related 
reasons. And, .for the most part, students tended to select low 



structured activities. Twelve students, for example, selected Making 
Clay Words. Obviously, the hypothesis that students might make better 
instructional decisions than teachers was no* confirmed. Perhaps the 
students should, have been , instructed more completely in the decision- 
making process. Merely telling them to make a selection that would 
help them to read better was not powerful enough to guide ' their' 
behavior. The students, it seemed, were more interested in picking 
the fun and -easy options. However, these results should not be 
interpreted as evidence that students should not be allowed to select 
instructional procedures. Rather, when students are given options., 
the options should include only structured activities. When only 
structured activities are available, the student might still reap the 
benefits of student input . including motivation* and increased 
responsib<l ity, and the student also wi 1 1 be instructed with 
potentially effective techniques. 
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Table 1 

Frequency Count of Activities Selected by Teachers and Students 



Activity Selected 


Rating 


Teacher 
Selected 
Acti vi ties 


Student 
Selected 
Acti vi ties 


S 

Total 


1 . Newspaper Hunt 


L 


6 


6 


1 2 


2. Oral Reading and 
-Error Practice 


H • 


12 


9 V 


21 


3,- Illustrating a Story 


L 


6 


2 


8 


4.^ Language' Experience 


H 


5 


n 

w 


5 


5, Making Clay Words 


' L 


5 


1 2 


1 7 


6. Direct Practice 
with Prompting 


H 


14 


1 


15 


7. Simplifying the Task 


H 


1 


2 


3 


8. Reading and Reacting 

■i 


L 


9 


1 


10 


9. Choral Reading 


H 


13 


' 5 / 


18 


10. Comprehension 
Questions 


H 


7 


1/ 


8 


11. Tape Recorded Stories 


L 


9 


4 


13 


i 

12. Silqnt Reading and 
Retelling 


L 


3 


3 


6 


Total 




90 


46 


136 




26 



t 



Table 2 

Chi-Square Results of Teacher Selected vs. Student Selected 
High and Low Structured Activities \ 



* : 1 " 


Structure of 


Treatment 


Teacher 


Student 


r — 


Activities j 


Condition 


Sel ected 


Selected 


Total 


Number of High 










Structured Activities 




52 


18 


70 


Sel ected 










Number of Low 










Structured Activities 




38 ' 


28 


66 


Selected 









X 2 = 4.36; p < .05 



( 




4. 



31 



0 
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• i Table 3 " J 

f 

Frequency Count of Reasons for Selection Stated by 
Teachers and -Students 





Teacher Selected 


Student Selected 


Total 


The activity is fun. 


1 


8 . 


9 


To help make more progress 
through the book. 


1 


2 


' 3 


To work on comprehension 
skills. 


\ 6 . 


0 


6 


To help build vocabulary.., 


' 4 


0 


4 


To work. on reducing* 
errors . 


10 


0 


10 


jtan't know. %, 
"Easy activity to do. 


0 

4 ■ 


7 
5 


7 
9 


Total 


26 


25 

r 


51 



% ■ 
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' Tible 4 

Chi-Square Results of Teacher vs. Student 
Reasons for Activity Selection 





Reason 


Teacher Selected 


Student Selected 


Total 


Skill Related 


20 


0 


20 


Non-Skill Related 


6. 


J 25 


31 



X 2 = 31.6; p < .001 



«1 



•2* 



3d 
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Figure 1: Illustration of performance measurement. 
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Figure 2: Illustration of mastery measurement. 

j - 



Condition 



Behavior 



Criteria 



LRG: 



In weeks, when 

(total 9 weeks) . 
presented with stories from 

Leyel , ; 

U) (reading series), 



.student will 
# read aloud 



at the rate of 50 

wpm or better 

5 or fewer errors* 



'V 



Figure 3. Format for Long-Range , Goal : Reading 
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CONDITION 



BEHAVIOR 



CRITERIA 



J- 

ro 

v<u cd 

W QJ 

iO OS 



Each successive week, when 
presented with a random 

selection frorrr 

(lev^ # from current < 
instructional level - same 
as LRG) 

of 

(reading series) 



student will 
read aloud 



.at 
of 



an average increase 

(70 on 50 wpm - actual- 
performance) total # 
weeks remaining in 
school year. 



CD 




C 




T— 




«M 




U 




«3 




SZ 




CJ 






CD 


i/i 


C 


tn 


*r- 


a> 


TJ 




nJ 


CD 


<D 


O 




s- 









CONDITION 



BEHAVIOR 



CRITERIA 



Each week, when presented 
with successive stories 

from ^ 

(Level *s from current 
instructional level to 
annual goal level) 



student will 
progress 



at the rate of 
stories per week maintain/- 
ing the mastery criteria 
of at least 50 wpm (gr . 1 
i 2) with 5 or fewer errors 
and 70 wpm (gr. 3-6) with 
7 or fewer errors 



Figure 4. Performance and Progress Charting Short Term Objectives for 
Reading. 
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Figure 5. Using the split-middle technique to monitor student progress. 
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